








SIGMA DELTA CHI 
AWARDS IN JOURNALISM 


Nominations for the 1949 Awards in Journalism to be made by Sigma Delta Chi, Professional Journalistic Fraternity, are 
invited now. Nominations may be made by the author of the work, the publication or radio station or any other party. All 
awards, except for Public Service in Newspaper, Radio and Magazine Journalism, are offered to individuals on the basis 
of specific work done by Americans and published or broadcast or televised in the United States during the period of 
January |, 1949 to December 31, 1949. Awards are offered for excellence in the following fields: 











* General Reporting: For a distinguished example of a reporter's work. 

* Radio Reporting: For a distinguished example of spot news reporting for radio or television. 

* Magazine Reporting: For a distinguished example J ena events reporting appearing in a 
magazine of general circulation. 
Editorial Writing: For a distinguished example of an editor's work. 
Editorial Cartooning: For a distinguished example of a cartoonist's work. 
Radio Newswriting: For a distinguished example of a radio newscaster’s or commentator's work. 
—— Correspondence: For a distinguished example of a Washington correspondent's 
work. 
Foreign Correspondence: For a distinguished example of a foreign correspondent's work. 
News Picture: For an outstanding example of a news photographer's work. 
Newspaper Cartooning: For an outstanding sequence of a comic or adventure strip. The en- 
tries will be judged on the artists’ effectiveness, both in ideas and draftsmanship, in affording 
worthwhile entertainment, instruction or public service. 
Public Service in Newspaper Journalism: For an important public service rendered by a news- 
paper in which exceptional courage or initiative is displayed. Nominations are to be accom- 
panied by a complete file of clippings together with a statement of facts concerning the cir- 
cumstances which prompted the newspaper in its undertaking and the results obtained. 
Public Service in Radio Journalism: For an outstanding example of public service by an individ- 
ual radio station or network through radio journalism. 
Public Service in Magazine Journalism: For an exceptionally noteworthy example of public serv- 
ice rendered editorially or pictorially by a magazine of general circulation. Nominations to be 
accompanied by a complete file of o Hee fk together with a statement of facts concerning the 
circumstances which prompted the magazine in its undertaking and the results obtained. 
Research About Journalism: For an outstanding investigative study about journalism based upon 
original research, either published or unpublished and completed during 1949. 


Nominations are not made on any specific form; but each must be accompanied by clippings or manuscript or record- 
ing (in radio division) with the name of the author, name of publication or broadcasting station, and date of publication 
or broadcast. Also, a statement revealing the circumstances under which the assignment was fulfilled should accompany 
the nomination, providing the circumstances were of significance. M ipts, clippings and recordings will not be re- 
turned unless upon written request accompanying the entry. 


JUDGING—The material submitted for consideration for the awards offered to individuals will be judged by a jury of 
veteran and distinguished journalists. All decisions will be final. 





Any award may be withheld in case the judges decide that 
none of the material submitted is worthy of special recognition. 


February 27, 1950, Deadline for Nominations 


Nominations and accompanying material must be received by 
February 27, 1950 and should be addressed to: 


Professional Awards Committee 
Sigma Delta Chi 

Suite 2830 

35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago |, Illinois 


if additional information is desired write Victor E. Bluedorn, 
Executive Director, Sigma Delta Chi, at above address. 


The awards proper consist of bronze medallions with accompanying certificates. 
PLEASE CLIP THIS ANNOUNCEMENT AND POST ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 
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A Fellowship of "Those Who Care" 


HERE was good talk and good company at Dallas. 

Those of us who traveled to Sigma Delta Chi’s 30th 

convention from elsewhere will remain both awed and 
grateful for the splendid hospitality of Texans. All of us 
appreciate the professional idealism and wisdom repre- 
sented by the men who spoke there. There was so much 
packed into four short days that it takes weeks to reach 
anything like a perspective on what has come to be one 
of the best weeks of each year of my life. 

A surprising aspect of the convention, in retrospect, was 
the failure to develop any real fight over the code of ethics 
presented for action. The code was tabled for further 
study, after a forum discussion and some polite conversa- 
tion from the floor, and the assembled delegates and visitors 
went their way with little audible regret or rejoicing. The 
press at large seemed to take the fraternity’s action more 
seriously than did its own members at Dallas. 

It is likely that the primary objection on the part of 
most delegates to the majority report of the ethics com- 
mittee was its auxiliary proposal that Sigma Delta Chi 
ask other groups to join it in setting up a board of review 
empowered to cite “flagrant violations” of journalistic eth- 
ics. Even self-policing is a very hot potato that no press 
organization is likely to hand itself except as an alterna- 
tive to outside interference. 

The code of ethics itself might have been adopted with- 
out the enforcement proposal. It contained nothing that 
is not implied by the fraternity’s ritual. In fact, it con- 
tained little that is not said frequently and publicly by 
editors every day and everywhere. There was little differ- 
ence between those who drew up the code and those who 
opposed it. I happen to know most of them well enough 
to know that they are all men whose personal practice of 
journalism has been well on the side of the angels. 

I suspect that part of the opposition to the code itself 
was what might be labelled a matter of political climate. 
Such opponents had no basic antipathy to the expression 
of high professional aspirations as such. They felt that it 
was next to impossible to design a code broad enough to 
cover the obligations of the press without risking some of 
the freedoms that enable it to meet its obligations. They 
may have felt further that the very adoption of a code 
might expose chinks in the armor of the press that might 
prove useful to its enemies. 

As a practical newspaperman, I could agree that we 
might protest our virtue too loudly. As an incurable be- 
liever in the worth of noble words, I could dissent. It will 
be interesting to see what happens another year. A few 
changes, a clearer distinction between aspiration and en- 
forcement, a different temperature when a revised code 
is put to a vote—and the result might be the opposite. 


ERHAPS Sigma Delta Chi is seeking the right thing 

under the wrong name. Perhaps we should call it, not 

a code of ethics, but a code for journalists. There is 
something unfortunately negative in the semantics of the 
very word ethics. It tends to mean not what one does in 
life but what he doesn’t do. And the faults of the press are 
usually inaccuracy or superficiality and rarely deliberate 
dishonesty. 

What the press needs is even better reporting and editing 
rather than more careful definitions of what a reporter or 
editor ought not to do. This may be splitting a fine hair, but 
I can find a parallel in a much older profession, medicine. 
The state and his medical society still stand by to see that 
a physician behaves, ethically. But what makes him useful 
is the skill with which he practices from day to day. He 
might repeat the Hippocratic oath each morning in front 
of his mirror but if he wipes off the lather and goes forth 
to make bad diagnoses and prescribe the wrong medicine 
he is not a good physician, however ethical. 

What makes good newspapers (or any other journalism) 
will continue to be energetic reporting, readable writing 
and editing that has both imagination and a sense of what 
is really important. Perhaps too many of us, like some 
physicians, continue to make the same old diagnoses and 
vend the same old medicines, Often these are still sound, 
but our times are such that no journalist can afford to be 
cocksure about anything. Speakers at Dallas had plenty 
to say about getting, writing and editing the news. 

Merrill Mueller of NBC urged American publishers to 
“fight like mad” to preserve the objectivity of their re- 
porters, and he demanded that they send more—and better 
—reporters abroad to get the facts at their source. Gayle 
Waldrop of the University of Colorado called writing news 
so ordinary people may understand it one of the major 
challenges to the press. 

And in a final convention appeal for editors to rise above 
partisanship, above triviality and “small thoughts” to 
meet the challenge of the era, Grove Patterson of the To- 
ledo Blade said to the fraternity that had just elected him 
honorary president: 

“I am deeply grateful to Sigma Delta Chi, grateful be- 
cause there is such an organization. ... We join in profound 
respect for its motives, its purposes, its ideals, its faith in 
the democratic way. But today journalism is in need of 
something more, something growing out of those very 
ideals. It is in need of an aristocracy of intelligence. May 
we give it a far better name and call it the fellowship of 
those who care.” 

Grove Patterson gave us something to treasure. Whether 
we ever express it in a code or not, Sigma Delta Chi must 
be unmistakably a “fellowship of those who care.” 

Cart R. Kester. 
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the automobile is among top interests for the 
American family. 
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Challenge to Nation's Editors 





Four Things That Matter 
For Responsible Press 


By GROVE PATTERSON 


pointed to the glory of a fact. He said 

there is one thing that goes far be 
yond the advance of science, that reaches 
beyond the field of logic, one thing that 
transcends all material attainment, and 
that is the dignity and the nobility of 
the human spirit. 

May we now think of ourselves as in 
dividuals, faced with the high duty of 
accepting the idea of personal responsi- 
bility for corporate or organized action. It 
is to you, believing in the dignity and no 
bility of the human spirit, that I address 
myself 

I am deeply grateful to Sigma Delta 
Chi, grateful because there is such an 
organization as ours in America. We join 
in profound respect for its motives, its 
purposes, its ideals, its faith in the demo 
cratic way. But today journalism is in 
need of something more, something grow 
ing out of those very ideals. It is in need 
of an aristocracy of intelligence. May we 
give it a far better name and call it the 
fellowship of those who care. 

All human progress works from the in 
side out, never from the outside in. It is 
not a mass movement. It is the few, the 
group, that has counted most in human 
history. Unless there is that band of the 
few who know that if there is to be 
human progress it must go forward on 
their hearts and on their shoulders, there 
will not be any human progress. Morale, 
in business, in the professions, always 
trickles down from above; it is not some 
thing to be built up; it comes down from 
leadership. 

The American newspaper faces some 
new responsibilities in this changing 
world. The few, whose purpose it is to 
translate ideals into actualities, must be- 
gin to meet them. The hour has come for 
us to lift the levels of our thinking and 
push out the horizons of our imagination 
and make a far more important employ- 
ment of those great facilities which the 
newspaper business furnishes us for 
reaching into the lives and stimulating 
the actions of men 


I his Boston address, Winston Churchill 


E institutions of democracy rest up 
on the foundation of a free press. The 
responsible editor long ago came to 

the conclusion that he faced the oppor 
tunity of making a newspaper into some- 
thing more than a newspaper. He seized 
the opportunity of making it into an in- 
stitution for constant service in the com- 
munity. He knows now that he faces the 
even greater opportunity, the profound 
duty, of making the newspaper the chief 
agent for enabling representative gov- 
ernment to function. 

After traveling through fourteen coun- 
tries in Europe, shortly before the war, 
I came home convinced that the free 
newspaper is the major defense that can 
keep one man or one group of men from 
stealing a government and operating it in 
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ECLARING that the Amer- 
ican press faces even 
greater responsibilities in 

a changing world, Grove Patter- 
son, editor of the Toledo Blade, 
made a ringing challenge to 
newsmen for an even higher 
standard of performance at the 
fraternity’s recent convention. 

The Quill knows its readers 
will want this complete text of 
a memorable address by one 
of the country’s ablest and best 
known n rmen. For a 
biographical sketch of Mr. Pat- 
terson, who was elected na- 
tional honorary president of the 
fraternity at Dallas, turn to page 
11. 





the interest of a privileged few. It can do 
this by relentless publicity and courage 
ous leadership. 

I was in Berlin in 1932, in 1933, in 1937, 
as well as in 1948. Before 1937 the free 
press was gone. It is my opinion that 
nearly all the evils inherent in totali- 
tarianism, in whatever nation it came to 
pass, could have been prevented or de- 
stroyed in 60 days if there had been a 
free press. 

Democracy has been too often super 
ficially defined as the rule of the majority. 
That is not a true definition. The glory of 
democracy is not that it is the rule of 
the majority. The glory of democracy is 
that it is the one type of government up- 
on the earth which provides for the con- 
tinuing rights of a minority not in power. 

What could be more despotic, more 
tyrannical than a majority in power, 
without provision for the rights of the 
minority? The American newspaper is 
peculiarly the medium for the expres- 
sion of the minority not in power, be 
cause it is not under the control of the 
government. Free expression is the most 
important attribute of democracy, and a 
free newspaper is its most vital medium. 

The average American citizen does not 
think through the meaning of a free press, 
its significance in representative govern 
ment. It probably occurs only to a mi- 
nority that the institutions of a democ 
racy do indeed rest upon a system which 
opens and keeps open a channel for 
human expressions, a channel through 
which flows, from the center of govern- 
ment, the stream of information which 
makes it possible for democratic organ- 
ization to function over the farflung ter- 
ritory of a nation. H. G. Wells once said 
the Roman Empire could not endure be 















CHALLENGE—Grove Patterson, 
editor of the Toledo Blade and hon- 
orary president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
asks an even abler American press 
at the fraternity’s Dallas convention. 


cause there were no newspapers — no 
methods of apprising the outlying peoples 
of the behavior of the center. 
Democracy, then, can continue to func 
tion only so long and so far as this chan 
nel is not tampered with or damned or 
used exclusively by the state, as in dic 
tatorship countries—this channel through 
which can flow constantly, from the cen- 
ter to the border, a stream of objective 
information and, from the border to the 
center, a stream of analysis, of criticism, 
of praise and, if necessary, condemnation. 


FTER more than 40 years in journal- 
A ism, I venture to speak for a mo- 

ment somewhat critically of editors, 
of myself, and of others engaged in the 
business of making newspapers. Daniel 
Burnham, great architect, once said: 
“There is no magic in little thoughts.” 
We editors are called upon to have a re 
newed faith in the calling to which we 
are devoted, and we must, especially in 
these difficult times. 

The most constructive suggestion that 
can come to any man is the idea of per 
sonal responsibility for corporate action. 
Our newspapers can rise no higher than 
ourselves. We must impose upon our- 
selves the censorship of good taste. We 
must be restricted—but only by truth 
and decency. 

If we are to have a free press, we must 
furnish a responsible press. With other 
publications and with the radio, we are 
largely responsible for the creation of 
that irresistible giant which we call pub- 
lic opinion. It is a terrible responsibility. 
We are engaged in widening the horizons 
of men’s thinking. There is surely some 
thing of human progress, something eter- 
nally purposeful in this effort. May we 
editors write over our doors, over our 
minds, over our hearts, those words of 
Thomas Jefferson, carved in stone and set 
above the entrance to the University of 

[Turn to Next Page] 
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Four Things That Matter 


[Continued from Page 5] 


Virginia: “Enter by this gateway to seek 
the light of truth, the way of honor, and 
the will to work for man.’ 

I have the faith to believe that this is the 
spirit which animates the better part of 
the leadership of American journalism. 
May we ever speak freely, but God give 
us to speak only after thinking, with 
common sense and with true tolerance. I 
say “true tolerance.” I am beginning to 
think that much of what passes for toler- 
ance is overrated. It is merely the total 
absence of convictions. It is so easy to 
be a good sport in things which we do not 
care much about. The truly tolerant per- 
son, it seems to me, is one who has no 
lack of positive conviction. He stands for 
something and says so. But at the same 
time he freely accords all others equal 
privileges. 

Silence has forged the chains of slaves. 
Freedom has gone its struggling way to 
death because the lights went out, because 
men did not know. Dictators take care 
that men shall not, cannot know. Bu- 
reauracy, at its worst, delights in dark- 
ness and deals in darkness. For 160 years 
we in America have known the enriching 
privilege of representative government 
and its liberties, because we have lived 
in the sunlight of free expression. 

Darkness can come to cover the land, 
even our land, if men and women do not 
face the stark reality that the fight for 
liberty of expression is a constant battle 
against forces, more from within than 
from without, that would take it from 
us. Among our enemies are the bureau- 
crats and their bible—the holy handout. 


ROM here on I shall point to what I 
think are four major responsibilities 
of the American newspaper. The first 
is simple, obvious, accepted in principle, 
but too often departed from in the heat of 
eooepee I refer to our moral responsi- 
ility to adhere as near as humanly pos- 
sible to objective writing in the news 
columns. To purvey uncolored informa- 
tion is the newspaper’s first job. It is our 
first business to make certain that the 
people can know, that they have the facts, 
freed from the writer's bias. 

There is no crime committed in the 
field of journalism, not even super-lurid 
sensationalism, not even general inac- 
curacy, that is more subversive of the 
principle of the free press, more inde- 
fensible than the crime of slanting the 
news to meet a publisher's policy. I am 
sorry to say there are a few so-called 
great newspapers in this country, the 
publishers of which contrive to have their 
slants, their angles, their very special 
hopes and fears and aspirations, woven 
into the fabric of what ought to be an 
objective news story. If I say nothing 
that you will carry away, I wish to go 
on record that the departure from objec 
tive writing in the news columns not 
only makes a tragic mockery of a free 
press but creates a vicious weapon in the 
hands of journalistic gangsters. 

In assuming this responsibility to bring 
objectively the facts to the people, today’s 
newspaper is equipped as never before 
for an impressive, indeed an amazing job. 
Today’s newspaper is a modern miracle. 
Immeasurably more than ever before, it 
meets the demand to know. From the 
seven seas and seventy nations come to 


the newspaper from the Associated Press 
alone, 250,000 words of cable and tele- 

h news every 24 hours. Today the 
bulletin, the flash, is no more the story 
which the public demands and gets, than 
the starter’s go-gun is the race. Today’s 
public demands and gets a more complete 
story than ever before. 

The American at this hour lives in a 
bewildering world, a world of overturned 
economics, of fantastic political expedi- 
ences, of dizzily rocking social habits. 
His main road to understanding is by 
way of the Great Acquaintance which 
the American newspaper gives him. To- 
day’s newspaper gives us the fascinating 
opportunity to live an immeasurably 
larger life. It is the broad window—this 
newspaper—at which we sit with a kind 
of a breathlessness, and watch the aston- 
ishing drama men play upon the earth. 

Today, through the window of your 
paper, your look upon an amazing pro- 
cession. You see the drama of a changing 
world. This modern miracle which you 
and I see performed seven days a week 
brings the reader upstanding through its 
diversity of material, through its ex- 
panded range of subject matter. The great 
acquaintanceship even embraces the shape 
of things to come, whether from Holly- 
wood or Washington. 


second responsibility I wish to dis- 
cuss is the moral responsibility for 
rising above partisanship in order to 
deserve, to earn, the f iom of the press. 
The political organ is a small conception 
on the part of a small man. I believe in 
the two-party system and uphold its great 
contribution to the functioning of the 
American democratic process; but I do 
not believe in the party newspaper, 
blinded by prejudice and hamstrung by 
tradition. 

Today’s newspaper, if the opportunity 
and the expectation of a free press are to 
be met and realized, if an informed pub- 
lic opinion is to be created, must go be- 
neath the seething top of a dizzy world, 
in order to explain, to interpret, and to 
lead in every field of man’s proper en- 
deavor. Never in the 160 years since 
America became a nation have its news- 
papers been called upon for a more vital 
task of interpretation and leadership on 
a plane above political partisanship. It is 
a task difficult, needful, and profound. 

In this day of the full use and power 
of propaganda, the contribution which a 
newspaper makes to a mighty public opin- 
ion entails a stunning onueutiline. What 
the people think of government, how they 
act toward government, toward American 
ideals, is heavily determined by what 
they read in newspapers. Public opinion 
is the irresistible force in a democracy. 
Public opinion is the single most power- 
ful thing upon the earth. It can e and 
unmake; it can build and tear down; it 
can create and destroy. With its power 
to create and modify public opinion, the 
newspaper has no right to be wholly or 
even principally partisan. 

The current of the newspaper can flow 
like a broad river across our America. It 
can make rich the minds of men. The 
American newspaper, in its insistence up- 
on competence in public office, in the 
sting of valid criticism, renders a vigilant 
service. It is the citizen’s only complete 


ong upon his government. It frees the 
facts. 

Just as we > called upon to depart 
from partisa: a so we are called up- 
on to eS honestly representative of the 
people as a whole, and not of special in- 
terests. Robert Lash of the Chicago Sun- 
Times, writing in the Atlantic Monthly, 
said: “We of the working press have a 
duty to keep professional conscience 
alive.” Then he points out that it is equal- 
ly the duty of newspaper owners to keep 
conscience alive. “I should define profes- 
sional conscience,” he writes, “as love of 
truth combined with the people’s cause.” 

Mr. Lash feels that the management of 
some newspapers has shifted the direction 
of an acquired leadership to move toward 
the selfish ends of special interests, to 
move principally toward the commercial 
success of the uninspired entrepreneur. 
He sees a growing neglect of the people’s 
cause. 

I am not unaware of a degree of truth 
in Mr. Lash’s charge. But may I say that 
what may seem, sincerely, to one news- 
paper publisher to be a zealous policy in 
— ple’s cause, directed wholly to- 

the public welfare, may appear with 
pene | clarity and sincerity, from the view- 
point of another publisher, to be quite 
something else. 

The failure of some editors, publishers 
and owners to make their papers truly 
representative of the people, truly de- 
voted to the public welfare, to earn the 
right to the freedom of the press, lies in 
the fact that they, too, like so many of 
their critics, think the freedom of the 
press, derived from the Bill of Rights, is 
something that inherently or by seizure or 
in some other fashion belongs to them and 
to them alone. 

A free press is vastiy more than a meal 
aet for publishers. As a matter of fact, 
it is something granted to the people, and 
it is forever within the power of the peo- 
ple to change the Constitution. As Ralph 
McGill, editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 
wrote also in the Atlantic Monthly: 

“It is not their property as publishers 
and editors .. . and I know that it can 
be taken away. What is more, I know 
that it can be taken away casually. I 
know that the people, to whom it is 
granted, can sweep it away with one great 
burst of antagonistic opinion, or that they 
can stand by and see it go inch by inch. 
The press is free only so long as it exists 
in that status in the minds and affections 
of the people.” 


ND now to the third of the four major 
A responsibilities which I have chosen 
to discuss. The hour has come for 
ublishers of this country to sense 
= ° high desirability, of making a spe- 
cific, constructive, practical effort to raise 
the standards of American journalism. I 
am happy to say that such an ideal, such 
a purpose, is right now being translated 
into actuality, and not alone by our great 
fraternity, Sigma Delta Chi. The Amer- 
ican Press Institute, a project of Ameri- 
can publishers, is in its third year of 
service to the working press, to the men 
who determined the standards of our 
journalism. 

As an affiliate of the Graduate School 
of Journalism of Columbia University, 
and supported by the contributions of 
publishers, the seminars of the Institute 
are having a profound effect on the think- 
ing and product of editors, mana edi- 
tors, city editors, reporters, and others 
fortunate enough to participate in the 
courses. 

{Turn to Page 10] 
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Road to Honors 





Daily lowan 
Is Campus 
Paper Plus 


By CARL BURNS 


HE Daily Iowan, student operated 

newspaper at the University of Iowa, 

was selected this year by the National 
Advertising Service as the winner of its 
annual award for overall excellence 
among American college dailies for man- 
agement, research and merchandising. The 
NAS is the national advertising repre 
sentative for college newspapers. 

The first winner of the NAS grand 
award is one of the three general circu- 
latior morning newspapers published in 
Iowa. The Iowan, although operated en 
tirely by students, goes somewhat beyond 
the function of the usual college paper. 

The scope of the Iowan is not confined 
to the campus; it has a city circulation 
and has reporters covering city beats as 
well as gathering university news. It has 
traditionally been both a campus and a 
city newspaper, and Iowa City, with a 
population of slightly more than 20,000, 
is an ideal sized city for such an opera 
tion 

Townspeople as well as students, have 
learned to depend upon the Jowan for 
their morning news for it is published 
every day in the year except Mondays 
and the days immediately following the 
year’s six major holidays 

The Daily Iowan is one of the two col- 
lege-affiliated newspapers which are mem- 
bers of the American Newspaper Pub 
lishers Association. It is a member of the 
Associated Press and is a charter member 
of the Iowa AP wirephoto network. It is 
also serviced by the United Press. 


TAFF members of the Jowan are all 
S students, on both the editorial and 
advertising sides 

(Last year’s editor, Gail Myers, was 
president of the University of Iowa chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, and Charles Car 
roll, who took over as editor in June, was 
a chapter officer; James Wilt, last year’s 
managing editor; and George Hanrahan, 
night managing editor last year, were 
both active in Sigma Delta Chi at Iowa 
before they took jobs on the copy desks 
of the Des Moines Register and Tribune 
after they received their M. A. degrees 
in June.) 

The student editor has much freedom 
in the operation of the Iowan. He is se 
lected each year by the board of trustees 
of Student Publications, Inc., composed 
of four university faculty members, ap 
pointed by the president of the univer 
sity, and five students, elected by the stu 
dent body 

The person selected as editor then 
chooses his own editorial staff and takes 
charge of the paper for one year. Al 
though the board of trustees entrusts the 
editor with the responsibility of the daily 
operation of the paper, it does concern it 
self with the lowan’s general policies. For 
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DAILY IOWAN STAFFERS—Five editors and reporters huddle at the 
city desk. news hub of the college newspaper which also serves as morn- 
ing daily for residents of the campus city. From left: William Seward, 
managing editor: Lynn Bailey, news editor: Leland Olson, sports reporter: 
Mart Bailey. business reporter, and Lew Hodgson, city editor. 


the guidance of the editor, the board has 
set up a statement of policies. 

Members of the Jowan staff are all on 
“double duty.” They carry a schedule of 
college courses and also put in a full time 
job in the daily operation of the Jowan. 
This means workdays ranging from 12 
to 14 hours in many cases. 

Such a long workday is now common- 
place to Lew Hodgson, a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi who is now Iowan city editor. 
He got his first taste of long hours, when, 
with more than 90 other students, he was 
enrolled in News Workshop I. 

In this course he got his introduction 





HE Daily Iowan of the Uni- 

versity of Iowa is not only 

a good enough campus 
newspaper to win a national 
award, but it is also the morn- 
ing paper for many residents of 
Iowa City who are not in col- 
lege. Its editors and reporters 
come to their jobs from training 
in the university's journalism 
“workshops.” 

How the Iowan operates is 
told by Carl Burns who was a 
reporter and desk man on the 
Iowan while taking his mas- 
ter’'s degree in journalism ear- 
lier this year. A graduate of 
Simpson College, he went from 
lowa City to the editorial staff 
of the semi-weekly Galax (Va) 
Gazette where he wrote this 
article. 





to the basic techniques of journalism. He 
listened to lectures on many phases of 
newspapering. He listened carefully while 
an instructor dictated notes as if they 
were coming from a legman. Then Lew 
tore into his typewriter to meet an im- 
aginary deadline 20 minutes away. 

He was surprised as anyone when the 
standard “simulated news event” was 
tried out on the class. One day last year, 
in the midst of a lecture, the door in the 
front of the room opened. A masked man 
with a gun walked in and muttered a few 
words. A shot rang out and one of the 
students dropped to the floor. The next 
day Lew and his classmates had to turn 
in a news story about the shooting. Lew 
learned from this assignment that a re 
porter has to be constantly on the alert, 
and that no two persons see any news 
event exactly alike. 

In Workshop I, in addition to the lec 
ture and laboratory sessions, Lew was 
kept busy covering campus speeches, po- 
litical rallies, doing movie reviews, bio 
graphical sketches and feature stories. 


N January Lew completed News Work 
| shop I and was ready for Workshop II 

and a beat on the Jowan. Lew was as- 
signed to the courthouse. Through his 
daily treks to the courthouse he learned 
that such reporting entailed the telling of 
routine events far more than the descrip- 
tion of sensational trials. 

He learned that much of it consisted of 
checking on the marriage licenses issued 
by the clerk’s office, of reading through 
pages of legal terminology to get small 
items about civil suits and other impor 
tant, but hardly exciting, duties. 

Before Lew had been on his beat many 
weeks the routine was broken when a 
prisoner sawed his way out of one of 
the windows of the county jail. When Lew 
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HONORS AND REGISTRATION—Above, Vice-president John M. McClelland 
Jr. (center) presents the Beckman trophy for chapter efficiency to Charles Lyons, 
delegate of the winner, Indiana University, as Russell Tornabene (right), chapter 
president, looks on. Below, Mrs. Helen Pichler of the headquarters staff hands his 
convention badge to Executive Councillor Lyle Wilson, Washington, D. C., United 
Press chief. In the background are Luther Huston, retiring chairman of the Execu- 
tive Council, and Jack Reese, Oklahoma University delegate. 
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PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS INITIATED—From left, Frederick I. Massengill Sr., publish- 
er, Terrell (Tex.) Tribune: Allen Merriam, editor, Dallas Times Herald: Charles Campbell, 
director. British Information Service, Washington. D. C.; publishers Van W. Stewart. 
Ochiltree County Herald, Perryton, Tex.: R. Weldon Nowlin, Ennis (Tex.) Daily News, and 
Ralph M. Juillard, Pampa (Tex.) Daily News, and Jack Bisco, vice-President, United Press. 
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BARBECUE TEXAS STYLE—Above, the Midwest, the West Coast and the Southeast 

exhibit a gamut of emotions in the chowline at the W-R Ranch, a convention highlight. 

Merrill Mueller, London mana- From left, Vic Bluedorn of Chicago, executive director: Neal Van Sooy of California, 
president, and Lee Hills, Miami (Fla.) Herald, executive councillor of the fraternity. 
Below. Miguel Lanz Duret, publisher of El Universal, Mexico City, is enlisting Jack 
slect. Bolow, newsmen from two Bisco of New York, United Press vice-president. in a ranch house campaign. Others 
brospects before a chapter map. are Manuel Cortez of Mexico City, standing at the left; Fred McCabe, Dallas division- 
editor of the Dallas Times Her- al U. P. chief and convention committee chairman, seated at left, and Frank Tre- 
e Fort Worth Press. maine, U. P. chief at Los Angeles and a convention speaker, seated at extreme right. 
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Sevellon Brown, publisher of the Provi- 
dence Journal and Bulletin, founded the 
American Press Institute in the belief 
that the time had come in the develop- 
ment of American newspapers for clini- 
cal study of the techniques they use, and 
of their responsibilities for the material 
appearing in their columns. 

The Institute is the first serious effort in 
the newspaper field to bring together 
groups of experienced men of all cate- 
gories that they may give one another the 
benefit of their knowledge. The sole pur- 
pose is to contribute to the improvement 
of American newspapers. It is the first 
experiment of its kind ever attempted in 
the newspaper field, and it is getting the 
happiest results. 

Ordinary, uninspired newspapers can 
no longer do what needs ito be » oe in a 
confused world. Journalism needs new 
techniques, new spiritual conviction and 
new inspiration. The American Press In- 
stitute is providing all this. Newspaper- 
men need to be infused with new ideas 
and new confidence and new pride in 
their business. 


COME now to the fourth and, perhaps, 

the most important conception of the 

newspaper's responsibility that I have 
to bring to you. We Americans, along 
with others, have lived through two world 
wars, and what have we learned from 
them? Only one thing—how to make a 
superior preparation for a third. Last year 
I was privileged to have a talk with Gen- 
eral Lucius Clay in London and later in 
Berlin. He said: “There is only one guar- 
antee of peace—a mighty America, a 
strongly armed western Europe and the 
continuing consciousness on the part of 
Russia of our striking power. 

I do not need to tell you that this is 
not peace. It is only an armed truce. It 
may last the rest of this year and all next 
year. So long as our productive power re- 
mains greater than that of Russia, it may 
last for some years to come. But so long 
as the two mightiest nations on the earth 
build higher and higher their stockpiles 
of guns and bombs and men and ships, the 
day of the explosion will surely come. I 
am profoundly convinced that true peace 
can never come to rest upon the race 
track of competitive armament. ! think 
Pandit Nehru was wholly right the other 
day when he said to his interviewers that 
when the nations of the earth begin to 
take sides and talk of war, war is certain. 

I share the profound conviction of far 
wiser men than I that durable peace 
can come only through some workable 
form of world government. Without world 
government, such peace as we may tem- 
porarily maintain, will be made possible 
only by a military program that is leading 
us straight down the road to national 
bankruptcy. From the most selfish and 
materialistic point of view, we shall de 
vise world government or we shall “go 
broke.” 

We are spending 15 billion dollars a 
year on military defense, and everything 
we do, in the long run, makes war more 
probable. Do we shrink from the idea of 
some abandonment of sovereignty? Just 
what rights should we have to give up if 
the United States joined with other na- 
tions in a world government? Only one 
right—the right to commit suicide by a 
new and terrible kind of war. Those who 
fear a slight delegation of sovereignty are 


mostly those whose patriotism is largely 
a brass band complex. 

The proposal to make it a part of our 
foreign policy to amend the charter of 
the United Nations and build it into a 
veritable world government, has already 
gone to the Senate in the form of a reso- 
lution signed by 22 senators and 105 mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. It 
is not within my field here to discuss 
world government or the program of those 
who believe that the league of sovereign 
states, which is the United Nations, can 
be made into an organization that can 
prevent war, but I submit to you that 
these efforts are vastly more vital and 
important than most of us newspaper peo- 
ple have been recognizing. 

These extra efforts for peace—for world 
government—led by some of the most dis- 
tinguished figures in American public 
life, have received scant attention from 
newspapers so far. We have fallen too 
hard for bright trivialities. We are losing 
our sense of news perspective. We have 
gone Hollywood-happy. Our space is more 
and more allocated to the Miss Americas 
and the swimming pool set; the Ali Khans 
and their picture brides. 

Charlie Kettering once told me that he 
didn't want experienced men in his labo- 
ratory, because when there was an im- 
provement to be made, they knew why it 
couldn’t be done. He wanted inexperi- 
enced men who didn’t have sense enough 
to know that it couldn’t be done. They 
just went ahead and did it. So I wonder 
if some of us oldtimers don’t need a new 
kind of young man in our newspaper who 
is so dumb that he doesn’t know that cir- 
culation comes only out of second-class 
performance by second-class people. We 
need some new ignorance about our busi- 


ness. 

We talk much about the four freedoms, 
but the one we need most desperately at 
this hour is the fifth, the freedom of the 
imagination. For lack of imagination we 
editors do not sense the vitality of the 
world government movement. 

My fourth poiut is to stress the oppor- 
tunity and the responsibility of interpre- 
tation and leadership in truly great af- 
fairs. In my opinion, newspapers, in the 
call to promote peace, by methods other 
than the preponderance of arms, face the 
heaviest responsibility in our history. 
World government and true peace can 
come only if we in America, as has been 
said before, “are able to create an ocean 
of public opinion on which to launch the 
ship of a great idea.” This is the newer 
and greater responsibility of American 
newspapers in this changing world. 

I have spoken of four responsibilities. 
First, the duty of maintaining the high- 
est possible degree of objectivity in the 
news columns. Second, the moral respon- 
sibility of rising above political partisan- 
ship, and of truly representing the people 
as a whole instead of special interests. 
Third, the high desirability of improving 
newspaper techniques and instilling a new 
pride of performance in our own busi- 
ness, as we are now doing by way of the 
American Press Institute. Fourth, by giv- 
ing less space to trivialities and more to 
the transcendent matter of peace among 
the nations. 

In closing I quote that sharp southern 
editor, the late Bob Quillen: “The press 
has the right to be free, but the more 
free it is, the less right it has to be wrong.” 


Edward A. Mazzocco (Ohio 49) is edit- 
ing a trade journal and free-lancing while 
working for a graduate degree in English 
literature at Western Reserve University. 


Daily lowan 
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arrived he i diately phoned the Iowan 
city editor, telling him of the break. The 
city editor dispatched a photographer to 
the jail and Lew began pumping the 
sheriff and jail attendants io etails of 
the escape 

After — all the information he 
could from them, Lew investigated the 
scene of the escape. He was rewarded 
when he discovered two small saw blades 
which the prisoner had used to saw the 
jail bars. Lew remained at the courthouse 
for a short time, waiting for any further 
developments. Seeing that no new events 
were likely to break before press time, 
Lew hurried back to the news room to 
pound out his story of the escape which 
made the front page of the next morn- 
ing’s Iowan. 

Most of the beats assigned to Lew’s 
classmates failed to yield stories like the 
jail break, but the day-to-day coverage 
was no less demanding. 

Lew, like all Iowan reporters, was never 
allowed to forget that he was a part of a 
“daily newspaper of general circulation.” 
The principal difference between his job 
and the job he hopes to get some day on 
a regular paper is that he received his 
wages in experience and credit hours in- 
stead of dollars and cents. 

When Lew completed his period of 
pounding Iowa City streets he advanced 
to News Workshop III, the final course 
in the series, where he worked on the 
Iowan copy desk. 

At this time he was chosen city editor. 
The staff of editors is usually selected 
from persons who have completed the 
news workshops, but some of the out- 
standing students are given staff positions 
before they are through the series. 

Lew remembers proudly how Iowan 
reporters, one Sunday afternoon, as part 
of their regular work, provided spot 
coverage for the AP when a fast stream- 
liner smashed into a freight train 
in Iowa City. One man was killed and a 
score injured. The fast work of the stu- 
dents enabled them to get their first story 
on the wire 17 minutes ahead of the op- 
position; and their first picture hit the 
national wirephoto network within 24% 
hours of the wreck. 

One day last summer, the Iowan re- 
ceived a tip that state agents were raid- 
ing a near-by supper club. Staff members 
grabbed a camera and a car and arrived 
on the scene only a few minutes behind 
the agents. That story was also quickly 
sent out over the wire and was bannered 
the next morning in the Iowan. 

Photography is playing an increasingly 
heavy role in the Daily Iowan operation. 
The wirephoto service and the staff of 
student photographers gives the news- 
paper complete pictorial coverage of 
world, national and local news. 

e Iowan is the second largest origi- 
nating point for wirephoto in the state. 
Since the start of the state net in 1945 the 
Iowan has originated over 600 pictures. 

[Turn to Page 13] 
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NAMED NATIONAL FELLOWS OF SIGMA DELTA CHI—Three men honored at the Dallas convention are, 
from left, Palmer Hoyt. editor and publisher, Denver Post: Frank Luther Mott, dean, University of Missouri school 
of journalism, and James G. Stahlman, president, Nashville Banner. 


Who's Who Among Officers, 


Fellows Named 


presidency of Sigma Delta Chi re 

turned to Chicago, heart of the fra- 
ternity’s national activities, at the Dallas 
convention. At the same time the broadly 
national character of journalism’s only 
professional men’s Greek letter society 
was maintained by election of new na- 
tional officers from the Southwest and the 
Northeast who included a weekly news- 
paper publisher, an important section of 
American journalism that has not been 
represented for some years on the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Carl R. Kesler, who became president 
at Dallas, has been a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi for more than thirty years and 
has been active in many phases of the fra- 
ternity’s life in the last decade. Ted Bar- 
rett, long time Dallas newspaperman and 
the man behind the recent convention as 
president of the Dallas professional chap- 
ter, joined the council as his fellow Dal- 
las newspaperman, B. C. Jefferson, retired 
at his own request. Mason Rossiter Smith, 
upstate New York publisher, brings a wide 
experience both as a newspaperman and 
a leader in newspaper organizations to 
the other council post. 

In naming a national honorary presi 
dent and electing its second annual group 
of three national fellows, the fraternity 
honored four men of national prominence 
in newspaper work and journalism educa- 
tion. Its choice for national honorary 
president, Grove Patterson of the Toledo 
Blade, again demonstrated why he is re- 
spected and beloved throughout Ameri- 
can journalism by giving a banquet ad- 
dress that will be long remembered by the 
more than 300 who were fortunate enough 
to hear him. He succeeds Douglas Southall 
Freeman, retired Richmond (Va.) editor 
and American historian. 

Now editor-in-chief of the Blade, Mr. 
Patterson has been a newspaperman since 
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F:: the third time in a decade, the 


at Dallas 


his graduation from Oberlin College in 
1905. Although he has been an editor most 
of his professional life, he remains a re- 
porter who has frequently visited Europe, 
Asia and Latin-America for first informa- 
tion on the news of the world. His trips 
abroad have ranged from coverage of the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference in 1932 
to wartime visits to the British Isles and 
postwar trips to the Far East, continental 
Europe and South and Central America. 

He is a past president of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, a trustee of 
Oberlin (he also attended Syracuse Uni- 
versity before taking an Oberlin degree) 
and a member of the International Board 
of the Y. M. C. A. Among the many other 
honors that have come his way is Poland’s 
Goid Cross of Mefit, presented to him in 
1938, and Spain’s Order of Isabella. In 1934 
he represented Toledo, Ohio, at festivities 
in Toledo, Spain, in honor of the Ohio 
namesake city. 

After his graduation from college, Mr. 
Patterson worked on the Lorain (Ohio) 
Times Herald and the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer before going to Toledo. He was 
managing editor of the Toledo Times be- 
fore joining the staff of the Blade. Over 
the years he has been news and managing 
editor, executive editor and editor of the 
Blade. He became editor-in-chief in 1946 
and continues to write a column that has 
a wide following. And at any time the 
column is likely to be datelined London 
or Buenos Aires. 


LECTION as a national fellow is one 
more well-earned honor for Palmer 
Hoyt (Oregon ’23), who has not only 

distinguished himself nationally as a 
newspaperman but has served Sigma Del- 
ta Chi as few men have done. He has had 
practically every other recognition in its 
gift. He served two terms as national 
president and holds the cherished Wells 


Memorial Key. He has installed chapters, 
spoken at dinners from coast to coast, 
been a member of innumerable commit- 
tees and groups of judges for the fra- 
ternity. 

Now editor and publisher of the Denver 
Post, “Ep” Hoyt is a working newspaper- 
man who came up the hard way to pub- 
lish two papers of national importance. 
He has been in the public eye as domestic 
director of the Office of War Information 
and more recently as a member of the 
President’s Air Policy Commission. He is 
now a director of the Associated Press 
and president of the Denver Community 
Chest. And somewhere along the line he 
has found time to write and sell more 
than fifty short stories. 

A native of Illinois who went to Ore- 
gon as a youth in 1912—his father was a 
Baptist minister—“Ep” Hoyt served 18 
months in France with the 162d Infantry 
in World War I (where he got good train- 
ing for a future publisher's job as a ser- 
geant-major). He entered the University 
of Oregon in 1919 and was graduated in 
journalism four years later after serving 
as sports and associate editor of the cam- 
pus Emerald. After several years as tele- 
graph editor of the Pendleton East Ore- 
gonian, he returned to the Portland Ore- 
gonian. It took him nine years to climb to 
managing editor, an interval in which he 
was reporter, copyreader, night city editor 
and executive news editor. Three years 
later, in 1939, he became publisher. 

Exactly seven years later, in early 1946, 
“Ep” Hoyt went to the Denver Post as 
editor and publisher. At Denver he has 
done a notable job of managing the 
newspaper immortalized by “Timberline.” 
Under his guidance, the Post has taken a 
leading role in such Rocky Mountain 
area compaigns as conservation and has 
greatly modernized and broadened its cov- 
erage through its wide intermountain area. 

Frank Luther Mott (Iowa Professional 
27) another newly elected fellow, is both 
dean of the pioneer American school of 
journalism at the University of Missouri 
and one of journalism’s outstanding schol- 
ars and historians. His career as reporter, 
weekly newspaper publisher, teacher and 

{Turn to Next Page] 
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writer covers more than forty years. 

Outstanding among his books is the 
three volume “History of American Maga 
zines” which won the Pulitzer prize in 
American history in 1939. Two years later 
he published his “American Journalism: 
A History of Newspapers in the United 
States Through 250 Years,” another out 
standing piece of journalistic scholarship. 
Its 750 pages covered everything from the 
appearance of Publick Occurrences in 
1690 to the death of the Boston Transcript 
in 1941. In 1943 he edited the book “Jour- 
nalism in Wartime.” His “Golden Multi- 
tudes: The Story of Best Sellers” was a 
choice on the Non-Fiction Book Club. 

The son of a country editor, Frank 
Mott is a native of What Cheer, Iowa 
(which incidentally can claim Hal O’Fla- 
herty (Chicago Professional '44), former 
managing editor and foreign news chief of 
the Chicago Daily News as another jour 
nalistic native son). The senior Mott ed 
ited several Iowa weeklies during Frank’s 
childhood and youth and he says his 
first interest in managines developed from 
the exchange copies sent to country shops 
in exchange for editorial notice of their 
articles. After attending Simpson College 
and taking his degree from the University 
of Chicago in 1907, Frank Mott became a 
weekly newspaper publisher, as editor of 
the Junction (lowa) Globe 

After ten years of active newspaper 
work, he went to Columbia University 
for further study and returned to teach 
English at the University of lowa where 
he wrote a doctoral thesis on magazines. 
In 1927 he was appointed head of Iowa's 
growing school of journalism. He became 
head of the Missouri school in 1942 leav 
ing for part of 1945-46 to set up a school 
of journalism for G.1.s in connection with 
the Army University at Biarritz, France. 


AMES G. STAHLMAN, the third fel 
low Sigma Delta Chi elected for 1949, 
is a publisher who has won national 

recognition both in the management of 
newspapers and as a hard-hitting colum 
nist. President of the Nashville Banner, 
he served two terms as president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa 
tion. Elected at 44 in 1937, he was the 
youngest man ever to hold this position. 
He had previously been president of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Associa 
tion and as chairman of the SNPA news 
print mills committee helped lay the 
groundwork for the present southern 
newsprint manufacturing industry 

Mr. Stahlman recently won for the Ten 
nessee Department of the American Le 
gion the 1949 Stephen F. Chadwick tro- 
phy for the ablest editorial evaluation of 
the Legion printed in the nation during 
the year. The award, which included a 
citation for the writer, was based on one 
of his columns, “From the Shoulder.” The 
publisher-columnist is himself a veteran 
of both World Wars. He served in the 
Army in the first war and returned to win 
the rank of captain in the Navy during 
four years’ service in the recent conflict. 

“Jimmy” Stahlman has been active in 
many civic affairs of his native Nashville 
He is a trustee of Vanderbilt University, 
from which he was graduated in 1916, and 
chairman of the Board of Park Commis 
sioners. He has led many civic campaigns. 
Other honors include the Kiwanis Club’s 
citation of him as outstanding citizen of 





ELECTED NATIONAL OFFICERS—Two new members were added to 
the Executive Council of Sigma Delta Chi at Dallas, Ted Barrett (left), pro- 
motion and public relations director, Dallas Morning News, and Mason 
Rossiter Smith, editor and publisher, Gouverneur (N. Y.) Tribune Press 
and St. Lawrence (N. Y.) Plaindealer. 


the year for his work in behalf of the 
Joint University Libraries in Nashville. 
He has been a notable traveler, princi- 
pally by air, from Alaska to South Africa 
and South America to Europe. 


BARRETT, one of two new mem 

] bers of the fraternity’s Executive Coun- 

cil, says he spent twenty years as a 
city editor preparing for his present job 
of director of promotion and public rela- 
tions for the Dallas Morning News. As a 
youth he sampled every job from driving 
six-mule teams in South Texas’ muddy 
rice fields to working for the railroad. His 
railroad career ended abruptly when he 
was fired as a rate clerk because he spent 
too much time writing pieces for the em- 
ployes’ magazine 

So he became a newspaperman in fact 
as well as in practice and was practically 
the entire editorial staff of the San Benito 
(Texas) Light when he was lured to the 
copy desk of the Dallas News 30 years ago. 
He remained with the News, most of the 
time as city editor, except for a brief ex 
cursion into oil field journalism in the 
early '20s. When the News merged its pro 
motion, public relations, research and mar 
ket analysis in 1948, Ted was put in 
charge with a staff of twenty-one. 

Mason Rossiter Smith, who takes the 
other council seat vacated by the retire- 
ment of Luther Huston as chairman of the 
fraternity’s governing body, is publisher 
of two flourishing weekly newspapers in 
northern New York state who has served 
as a special roving correspondent for the 
Nationa! Editorial Association in Europe. 
He is a director of the New York Press As- 
sociation and a former member of the 
American Weekly Newspaper Publishers 
Council. 

This year Mason was a member of the 
national committee which drew up the 
proposed code of ethics for the fraternity 
and took part in the Dallas forum on the 
code. Previously he had served on the 
fraternity’s national committee on free 
dom of informztion. 

A 1932 graduate of Amherst College, 
Mason worked on various daily newspa 





pers in New York and New England be 
fore acquiring the Gouverneur (N.Y.) 
Tribune-Press, of which he became editor 
and publisher in 1937. Last summer he 
bought the St. Lawrence (N.Y.) Plain- 
dealer. He served more than three years 
in World War II, reaching the rank of 
lieutenant commander during 22 months 
in the Pacific Theater. In 1947 he visited 
most of Europe, sending stories to his own 
paper and to 274 other NEA papers in forty 
states. He was elected to Sigma Delta Chi 
by the Syracuse University chapter. 


ARL KESLER, the new national 
president, first held professional of- 
fice in the fraternity when he served 

two terms as president of the Headline 
Club, Chicago professional chapter. He 
had been initiated into Sigma Delta Chi 
at Beloit College where he majored in 
English under one of the fraternity’s 
founders, Marion Hedges. 

A native of Illinois, Carl was graduated 
from Beloit in 1920 and spent five years on 
the staff of the Quincy (Ill.) Herald Whig 
before going to Chicago in 1925. He was 
reporter, city editor and news editor of 
the downstate paper which marked its cen- 
tennial year in 1935. He has been on the 
staff of the Chicago Daily News, except 
for more than a year spent in Europe in 
1929-1930, since 1925. He has been copy- 
reader, assistant city editor and is now 
editor of the News’ State edition. 

During the war years, Carl was a mem- 
ber of the Headquarters Committee, a 
group of Chicago members named to help 
guide the fraternity during the difficult 
period when most undergraduate chapters 
were inactive and the fraternity lacked a 
full time executive director. He was 
elected to the Executive Council in this 
period, and later served as national secre- 
tary and vice president in charge of ex- 
pansion and in charge of professional af- 
fairs. After Ralph Peters’ death in 1944, 
he shared the responsibility of editing The 
Quit with several other national officers 
and later, in 1945, was appointed editor 
permanently. Next Spring will complete 
his fifth year in this position. 
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Daily lowan 


[Concluded from Page 10] 


Only Des Moines, the capital, tops this 
figure. 

The student photography staff provides 
the editors with on-the-spot coverage of 
the local news scene. Averaging from 25 
to 30 published pictures a week, the staff 
works with camera and darkroom equip- 
ment that would be the envy of many 
other newspapers. 

The fact that the lowan is a year-round 
paper is one of the reasons it was able to 
win the NAS grand award; but Lew will 
tell you that such regularity has its darker 
moments for the staff. When other stu- 
dents head home at summer, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and Easter vacation 
times, Lew nods an envious goodbye and 
goes to work on the next day’s paper. 

This day and night, year-around pace 
is difficult at times, but it seems to pay 
off in the terms of future careers. 

Ted Koop, CBS director in Washington, 
D. C.; Harry Boyd, editor of the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette and now a King Features 
columnist, and George Gallup, director 
and founder of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, are former editors of the 
Daily lowan. 

Others who cut their journalistic teeth 
on the Iowan are Frank J. Starzel, gen- 
eral manager of the Associated Press; 
Jess C. Gorkin, editor of Parade maga- 
zine; Bruce and Beatrice Gould, co-editors 
of the Ladies Home Journal, and Hart- 
zell Spence and Paul Corey, well-known 
novelists. 





Carl Burns 


The growth of the Daily Iowan has been 
a slow, evolutionary process. Its first an- 
cestor, the University Reporter, was es- 
tablished on the campus in the late 1880's. 

This early paper was succeeded by two 
others in the 90’s. These were in turn 
followed by the Jowan in 1901. 

The shift in emphasis to a general cir- 
culation daily began in 1923 when the 
Iowan became a member of the Associ- 
ated Press and bought a new Duplex web- 
perfecting press and three new linotype 
machines. 


Recent additions to equipment include 
an Elrod casting machine, the AP wire- 
photo net in 1945, United Press wire serv- 
ice in 1948, two teletypesetters and a new 
Ludlow this year. 

These improvements are one of the fac- 
tors which have helped the lowan grow 
from an obscure campus newspaper into 
the college daily which the NAS selected 
as the winner of its first grand award. 

Last spring, shortly before the Iowan 
was selected for the honor, Mr. Pownall, 
Iowan publisher, received a letter from 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, one 
of the nation’s major advertising agen- 
cies. They had been looking at a copy of 
the Iowan, and were so impressed with its 
professional appearance that they were 
unable to believe it wasn’t a regular city 
newspaper. 

Not until Mr. Pownall wrote them a let- 
ter explaining the newspaper’s double 
function would these national advertisers 
believe it was a campus newspaper. 
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Crown set with Pearls........ 


20% Federal Tax and any state tax in ef- 
fect. Order from your Central Office. 


Write for complete price list and FREE 
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Ale Tasting, a Vanishing Profession 
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@ One of England’s old and envied professions 
—that of official ale-conner (taster) has vir- 
tually disappeared from the scene, a victim of 
the march of science and mechanization. 

Great Britain’s ale and beer tasters date their 
calling from William the Conqueror, who 
created the office as a means of controlling the 
quality of the nation’s favorite beverage.Tasters 
were invested with authority to set prices 
based on their palate’s judgment and even to 
exact penalties if the beverage fell below the 
minimum standard. 

In recent years, however, the profession was 
reduced to being an honorary one, bound up 
chiefly with ceremonial occasions. 

The ancient profession has about disappeared 


UNITED STATES BREWERS FOUNDATION = 


because there no longer is any need for it, as 
one of the few surviving ale-conners recently 
explained. Today all beer is good beer. 

Brewing is subject to laboratory control from 
the time the malt is ground until the finished 
product is packaged in keg, bottle or can. 
Nothing is left to chance. Temperatures for 
boiling or chilling are kept under perfect con- 
trol. Air is sterilized in the fermenting cellar. 
Yeast kept in pure culture apparatus supplies 
the fermenting agent. And the entire process 
is under the watchful eyes of master brewers 
schooled in all sciences relating to brewing. 
They are the official tasters of today, insuring 
the uniform quality of America’s beverage of 
moderation. 
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On the 


ARL KESLER, editor of The Qui, 
C told this story on himself. Writing 

in the columns of The Quit on the 
fraternity’s refusal to change its name to 
“society” he commented . . . “sentiment 
gets about as many things done as any 
force on earth. Sigma Delta Chi has many 
things to do. 

“After the vote in Washington, the ed- 
itor of The Quit was reminded of the 
stupid blunder he once made as ‘editor’ 
in charge of a professional initiation. As 
he walked out of the meeting room with 
an especially hard-boiled older newspa- 
perman, he half-apologized for the for 
mality of the ritual. 

“Of course,’ he explained to the man 
who had got his education the hard way, 
‘you must understand that this ceremony 
was originally devised by college boys. 
It probably sounded a little stilted to you.’ 

“Our tough newspaperman looked sur- 
prised and even a trifle aggrieved. 

“ ‘Hell,’ he said, ‘I thought it was beau- 
tiful!’” 

There have been many “tough” editors 
who have heard the ritual and have pro- 
nounced it “beautiful and inspiring.” We 
remember one who likened it to the Dec 
laration of Independence . . . and rea- 
soned that the same spirit which inspired 
the one document must have been deeply 
felt by the authors of the fraternity’s 
ritual 

As for the writing and editing of the 
ritual, this is the story as handed down 
to us and taken from official records of 
the fraternity: 


HEN Sigma Delta Chi made its for 

mal appearance on May 6, 1909, on 

the DePauw campus, the Daily 
chronicled the event. One paragraph of 
the story read: “The announcement that 
a new Greek letter interfraternity, known 
as Sigma Delta Chi, has existed at De- 
Pauw for many months will come as a 
surprise to everybody but the members 
themselves, who have quietly worked out 
their ritual, insignia, ceremonies and con- 
stitution before letting the existence of 
the fraternity become known.” 

The details were hardly in such apple 
pie order as the Daily story indicated. The 
general principles were quite clear, as the 
announcement stated. But the “ritual, 
insignia, ceremony and constitution” had 
been “worked out” only in a very tenta- 
tive sense 

As a matter of fact, the formal an 
nouncement of the fraternitv’s existence 
was hastened somewhat in the hope that 
it would serve as a lash to drive the mem 
bers of the organization to completion of 
the tasks that were yet to be finished. 

A few feeble attempts were made to 
write the ritual. It quickly became evident 
that ten men meeting together could not 
produce a manuscript of any merit, so, the 
main plan having been laid out, the task 
was farmed out in sections to different 
members. This scheme proved equally 
barren. During the subsequent summer 
vacation, a ritual was written by Law- 
rence Sloan. 

At an early meeting the. following au 
tumn, the ritual was presented to the fra- 
ternity, was declared to be too extrava- 
gant, and was polished, adorned and 
toned down by Marion Hedges, one of the 
founders. Thenceforth it continued un 


Record 


changed until, several years later, the na- 
tional fraternity appointed a committee 
on ritual revision. 


T the first national convention in 
April, 1912, perhaps, next to drafting 
and adopting the constitution, clause 

by clause, the revision of the ritual was 
the task offering greatest difficulty. It was 
universallv agreed to be overflowery and 
“too superlative.” There were men of the 
DePauw chapter present who had helped 
to word it: to them there was a sentimental 
virtue in every line. These no one cared 
to offend. 

If the harsh things that had been said 
in correspondence and private conversa- 
tion before the convention, mostly by 
Michigan men, had been uttered on the 
convention floor, there might have been 
some such upheaval as DePauw had an- 
ticipated. But the things were not said. 
Concord ruled the discussions, and in the 
end the ritual, revised and worked over in 
almost every paragraph, but still retain- 
ing the stamp of the founders’ efforts, was 
adopted to the satisfaction of DePauw and 
other chapters alike. 

The revised ritual put on paper what 
then were secrets of the fraternity—the 
significance of the Greek letters Sigma, 
Delta and Chi. Sigma stood for the Greek 
sophia and was translated “talent” or 
“genius”; Delta meant dynamis, “energy”; 
and Chi chios, “truth.” The ritual included 
a brief oath of allegiance for new pledges, 
an oath of office, and directions for me- 
morial services in case of death of chap- 
ter members, as well as a ceremonial for 
initiation. The ceremonial was, physically, 
much like the revision adopted ten years 
later. 

At the second national convention it was 
decided to have the ritual nrinted “by a 
commercial house in a large city where 
there was no university or chapter of the 
fraternity.” The same convention adopted 
a report which urged on the fraternity 
careful movement lest too frequent change 
in ritual or constitution prevent sound 
judgment. 


third national convention in May, 
1914, considered a report by the ritual 
committee, recommending “that the 
motto be made public, that the significance 
of the letters Sigma Delta Chi be made 
public, and that the balance of the ritual, 
together with the grip, remain secret.” Lee 
White immediately moved that all pro- 
visions for secrecy be stricken out of the 
fraternity’s constitution. When a vote was 
finally called, it lost. 

During the following year it was as- 
sumed that the ritual was now on a per- 
manent basis. The 1916 convention did, 
however, decide with great solemnity that 
initiates might wear their shoes during 
initiation cerersony. But the secrecy issue 
was not dead. Some still felt that “this 
thing of having a fraternity grip and a 
secret ritual, is boyish.” The fraternity 
was called a boys’ organization and it was 
the marks of “fraternityism” that was 
holding it back. 

At the fifth convention, secrecy came 
up for acid discussion again. Lee A White 
proposed its abolition; and just as before, 
he was overwhelmed. When the roll was 
called, twenty-seven opposed his amend- 
ment, and only two approved it. A lead- 
ing factor in the overwhelming vote in 


favor of a secret ritual was its staunch 
advocacy by Lowry and Church. 

The convention also directed the presi- 
dent to appoint a five-man committee to 
prepare a revised ritual more expressive 
of the thought of the fraternity. It was a 
committee that never managed to get its 
work done. 


N 1921 at the Ames convention, Lee 
White, then national president, report- 
ed progress on a new ritual: and con- 

tinued work on it was promised. At the 
following convention Cyril Arthur Play- 
er’s proposed ritual made its first appear- 
ance, and was highly approved with cer- 
tain minor changes suggested. Authoriza- 
tion of a memorial ritual was made, also; 
and the use of a particular newspaper for 
all initiation services in a year, the paper 
to be chosen by the executive council, was 
included in the ritual. For 1922-23 the 
New York Times was selected. 

The important work continued during 
the year by Lee White and Cyril Arthur 
Player, the talented special correspondent 
of the Detroit News. Revision of the ritual 
to bring the flo.very old secret form, little 
changed since its first printing nearly ten 
years before, up-to-date, was completed 
in February, 1923. 

But printers’ delays kept it from going 
to the chapters until just before conven- 
tion. It was a masterly work—one that 
suited the professional tone of the fra- 
ternity in its dignity and the effectiveness 
of its language, everyone agreed. 


E value of this new ritual in impress- 
ing on initiates and members the pur- 
poses and high ideals of Sigma Delta 

Chi was not underestimated. 

At the Dallas convention in 1936, dele 
gates voted to withhold final approval of 
still further revisions in the ritual until 
copies could be supplied to all Executive 
Council members for final checking. The 
ritual revised again in 1935 was now 
more applicable to the initiation of pro- 
fessional members. This ritual as revised 
was first used at the Dallas convention. 

The revisions were made by Cyril Ar- 
thur Player, then editor of Barron’s Fi- 
nancial Weekly, and Lee White of the 
Detroit News, authors of the ritual. 

The revisions were later approved by 
the Executive Council and adopted by the 
1937 convention meeting in Topeka, Kan 
sas. Victor E. Bluedorn. 


Martin Gudenberg (Oklahoma °49) is 
on the staff of Station KIXL, Dallas. 





“The SIGMA DELTA CHI Story” 
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William Me! Glenn, Co-founder, 
DePauw University, 1909 
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coke in a shovel is a chore 


Here’s someone who really cares whether you spell it with a lower-case 
«el 


c” or a capital. 


With a lower-case “c”, coke means a certain type of fuel—and nothing 
else. Junior, get busy with that shovel. 

With an upper-case “C”, Coke means Coca-Cola—and nothing else. 4nd 
how Junior enjoys the pause that refreshes. 

It is perfectly understandable that people not directly concerned often 
forget this distinction. But what may seem to you a trivial matter is a 
vital one to us. For the law requires us to be diligent in the protection 
of our trade-marks. Hence these frequent reminders. 





Your co-operation is respect- 


*Coke = Coca-Cola 
Both are registered trade-marks that 
use either Coca-Cola or Coke distinguish the same thing—the 
product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


fully requested, whenever you 





in print. 








THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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WHAT YOU DON'T KNOW 
WONT HELP YOU... 


If you don’t read EDITOR & PUBLISHER every week, you’re missing 


all the news of the newspaper business. 


And if you don’t know about all the happenings in the newspaper world, 


you can’t possibly make the most out of your job. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER has been reporting events in the newspaper field 
for 65 years, 52 times a year. It relays to you the latest news about news- 
papers—consolidations, newsprint conditions, promotions, trends, ad- 


vertising outlooks, stories behind stories, new ideas in production, etc. 


All news in EDITOR & PUBLISHER is vital news. That’s why thousands of 
newspapermen and advertisers call E & P “must” reading—because they 


have to know what is going on in their business—or their jobs will suffer. 


Keep informed. Get your copy of EDITOR & PUBLISHER today. 
52 news-packed issues cost but $5.00. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @ NEW YORK, WN. Y 


Subscription rates—domestic, $5.00; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00 











